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Socrates and Cicero: Two Approaches 


to the Role of Philosophy 

_ The approach of old age and death often 
- causes men to re-evaluate their life’s work and 
" to strive to clarify and justify their convictions 
on the great issues confronting all men. Two of 
the most interesting ancient examples of this 
- universal experience are Socrates and Cicero. 
_ Both were, in their old age, forced to re-examine 
e those views of philosophy and the problems with 
' which it deals which had hitherto played so 
is large a part in their lives; Socrates, by his 
' prosecution and condemnation for what a mod- 
ern observer might call ‘“un-Athenian activi- 
ties’; Cicero, by his virtually enforced retire- 
ment from public life and the collapse of the 
republican institutions of Rome, which it had 
been the aim of his life to preserve. 

Fortunately, the ensuing reflections of both 
_ these men, who have exerted more influence on 
~ subsequent ages than most other men of the an- 
cient world, have come down to us. The last 
great utterances of Socrates—idealized, to be 
sure—have been preserved for us by his great- 
est disciple, Plato, especially in the dialogues 
Euthyphro, Apologia, Crito, and Phaedo; and 
Cicero has himself written down his final con- 
victions on these questions in the philosophical 
' essays of the years 45 and 44 B.c., notably the 
> De Amicitia, the De Senectute, and the Tuscula- 
nae Disputationes. The views of Cicero are un- 
> questionably authentic; but before they can be 
| compared with those of Socrates, the historical 
veracity of the four Platonic dialogues, part- 
> ticularly of the Phaedo, must be established. On 
' this involved question, I can only indicate the 
' conclusion of Professor A. E. Taylor, on which 
> the remainder of this discussion rests: “If this 
fis so <i.e., that the ‘Theory of ideas’ is a So- 
» cratic, not a Platonic, discovery>, the supposed 
reason for believing that Plato took liberties 
with historical truth in these dialogues <the 
‘four mentioned above> vanishes, and there is 
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nothing in them to prevent us from accepting 
the view of them most immediately suggested 
by their contents—that their immediate purpose 
is not to propound a doctrine personal to their 
writer, but to preserve the memory of a great 
thinker and of a great age which had left no 
literature of its own.”! Once this view of the 
four dialogues under consideration is accepted, 
a comparison can then be made between Soc- 
rates’ and Cicero’s concepts of philosophy and 
the philosopher. 


Novelty of Socrates’ View 

That Socrates’ conception of philosophy was 
a novelty is pointed out for us by Cicero him- 
self: 
. . . But from the beginnings of philosophy up to the 
time of Socrates, who had studied under Archelaus, the 
pupil of Anaxagoras, number and motion and the 
origin and end of the universe were the chief topics of 
discussion; and ——— sought to determine the 
size, distance, and movements of the heavenly bodies and 
to examine all astronomical phenomena. Socrates, how- 
ever, was the first to call philosophy down from the 
heavens and to establish it in the cities, even bringing 
it into private homes; and he forced it to examine life 
and to discuss good and evil.? 
In this he is merely echoing the words of 
Aristotle in his Metaphysica: “Socrates, how- 
ever, was busying himself about ethical matters 
and neglecting the world of nature as a whole 


but seeking the universal in these matters and 
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fixed thought for the first time on definitions.’ 

Socrates had indeed in his youth abandoned 
the cosmological studies of the early Ionian 
philosophers after his disappointment with the 
writings of Anaxagoras.* After a spiritual 
crisis somehow connected with the celebrated 
reply of the Delphic oracle that there was no 
man wiser than Socrates,® he devoted himself to 
his new moral mission, which was to persuade 
the men of Athens of the supreme value of the 
human soul, as he stated at his trial: “I then 
went about trying to persuade each one of you 
to devote his attention to his perfection as a per- 
son rather than to any of his other affairs and 
to the perfection of the city rather than to its 
other business and to act in the same fashion 
in other matters.’® 

Socrates’ view, then, was that a true philoso- 
pher must be a man concerned with ethical 
problems and that, however valuable other 
knowledge might be, the knowledge of the good 
for man was uniquely necessary. In this he met 
with Cicero’s fullest agreement. The titles of 
many of Cicero’s works are alone sufficient to 
demonstrate the ethical emphasis of his phi- 
losophy: De Amicitia, De Senectute, De Gloria, 
De Consolatione, De Officiis, De Finibus Bono- 
rum et Malorum. Further, Cicero himself states 
the functions of philosophy in the Tusculanae 
Disputationes: “Philosophy has trained us in 
the worship of the gods; it has instructed us in 
the natural law founded on the fellowship of 
the human race; it has drilled us in self-control 
and magnanimity; finally it has driven the mist 
from the eyes of our souls so that we now be- 
hold the world above and the world below, the 
beginning, progress, and end of the universe.””” 


Cicero and Socrates 


Though both agreed in their emphasis on 
moral and ethical questions, they differed on the 
validity of human knowledge on these questions. 
Cicero seemed unaware of this difference even 
at the very moment he expressed it: “We have 
especially followed the method used, we believe, 
by Socrates, which is by veiling our own opinion 
to free others from error and to seek the most 
likely view.’® In the beginning of the Tuscula- 
nae Disputationes, Cicero stated the same view 
more clearly: “But I shall explain these matters 
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as an ordinary man who follows merely prob- 
able opinions, for I cannot go beyond what I see 
to be likely.”® As an adherent of the New Acad- 
emy, Cicero held that man can achieve only 
probable knowledge,’® and in the Tusculanae 

Disputationes he set out to show the validity of 
ethical conclusions, such as contempt for death, 

regardless of the metaphysical or cosmological 

foundations on which they might rest. 

Socrates would probably have been scandal- 
ized by such an attempt and would have de 
nounced it most vigorously. For, as Jacques 
Maritain points out, Socrates by no means held 
such sceptical views of man’s power to find the 
truth in these matters: “The fact remains that 
for Socrates ethics was nothing if not a collec-_ 
tion of truths established by demonstration, a) 
real and genuine science.” Socrates had not 
rejected the search for knowledge when he 
abandoned his scientific and cosmological stud- 
ies; he had only substituted man himself as the 
object of that knowledge. R. Millet declares, 
“He was the first who dared to say that even 
man could be an object of scientific study and 
that study was the most important of all.’!* The 
philosopher, then, in Socrates’ mind does pos- 
sess a real, scientific knowledge even if it is only 
of the fact of his own ignorance; in Cicero’s 
opinion he can only arrive at a probability. 

But both thinkers would have agreed on the 
practical importance of the philosopher’s con- 
clusions, whatever might be their certainty, and 
on their relevance to the life of the city-state. 
The opinion of Socrates and of the Greeks in 
general on this question has been summarized 
by A. E. Taylor thus: “The Greek mind rightly) 
made no distinction between the principles of. 
private and those of public conduct, morals and/ 
‘politics’; and Socrates consistently applied his’ 
conviction of the identity of ‘goodness’ with a) 
right estimate of ‘values’ to the morality of the” 
state and its statemen.’* Thus Socrates’ politi-| 
cal actions were governed by the same rigid/ 
standard of right and wrong as his private con-/ 
duct, and his mission was also a service to the! 
city because it perfected its citizens.’ 


i 


Differing Views as to State Relatedness | 
In Cicero’s mind, however, the value of phi-) 
losophy to the state, far from being a desirable) 
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by-product, was the dominant consideration, as 
he himself admits in the preface to the second 
book of the De Divinatione, “While I was ex- 
amining and pondering at length in what occu- 
pation I might now benefit the greatest number 
of my fellows and thus fulfill my duties to my 
country, I could think of no better way of doing 
this than to instruct my fellow citizens in the 
paths of the liberal arts.’’® Cicero, despite all 
his sympathy for Greek philosophy and all his 
admiration for Socrates and Plato, presented 
philosophy as the servant of the national wel- 
fare. F. R. Cowell has said of Cicero: 


... Not for him, however, was the pursuit of wisdom 
or the contemplative life the supreme ideal. He found 
other human characteristics—the urge to self-preserva- 
tion and the perpetuation of the race and the strong 
tendency towards human co-operation in society—more 
congenial as a foundation for a Roman way of life. 
Consequently, thoughts about Justice, by which alone 
society can be preserved and maintained, loom large 
in his work.16 


For Cicero the basic fact was the body politic. 

Socrates, on the other hand, was concerned 
with the pursuit of moral knowledge for itself 
and regarded any political effects of such knowl- 
edge as nothing more than desirable by-pro- 
ducts. His ideal of a philosopher was a man 
bent on the care of his soul; such a man would 
become a better citizen, true, but only as a con- 
sequence of becoming a better man. Cicero’s 
ideal was not really a philosopher, but a states- 
man of philosophic leanings. This difference in 
concepts of the philosopher was partly the result 
of the difference in outlook between Periclean 
Athens and the Rome of Julius Caesar, partly 
the result of differences in temperament be- 
tween the two men, and partly the result of 
differences in their education. As a young man, 
Socrates had been instructed in philosophy, in 
the search for truth alone; and this training 
shaped his later interest in ethical philosophy, 
which he viewed as but the highest form of that 
truth for which he had been striving all his life. 
Cicero, however, had been trained in rhetoric 
and politics, in the art of government and the 
search for the just state; and so he was condi- 
tioned by his early education and mature life to 
regard ethical philosophy not as a diversion or a 
new vocation, but as the continuation in new 
circumstances of his efforts to achieve a just 
state. 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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Apologia Pro Vita Paedagogi 

Some students think that it is difficult for a 
teacher to talk with them. They think teachers 
can teach, can talk at them, but not with or to 
them. They believe that some wise man, whose 
name they cannot recall, once said that you can- 
not live in a younger generation than your own. 
To such students teachers are old, very old— 
especially when they are over twenty-five, too 
old to understand the problems of the young. 
Such students do not realize actually that their 
teachers were pupils once upon a time, and that 
this experience of being a pupil is never com- 
pletely lost. Such students think that their 
teachers are a species of human animal entirely 
different from themselves. They do not realize 
that one of the finest rewards of teaching, apart 
from the big pay check, is the opportunity the 
teacher has each September to become a teen- 
ager again, to remain in a sort of perpetual 
youth, surrounded by young people, with young 
hearts, young ambitions, young loves. Most stu- 
dents never sense that, for the teacher, time 
turns backward with every fresh new class. 
Most of them are rather inclined to think of 
their teachers differently, more like old Titho- 
nus, husband of the Dawn Goddess, who grew 
so old and withered beside his ever-fresh, rosy- 
fingered wife, that the gods mercifully changed 
him into a grasshopper. That is what teachers 
are unfortunately thought to be: grasshoppers; 
they are like the old statesmen of Troy whom 
Homer compares to the grasshoppers that “in a 
forest sit upon a tree and utter their lily-like 
voice.” 

Now if this picture of a grasshopper teacher 
with a lily-like voice be in young people’s mind’s 
eye, let us erase it. It may be hard for them to 
grasp, but their teachers every year do become 
young again. The problems of youth are easy 
for them to solve because they have solved them 
repeatedly, so often that youth’s problems are 
their own. Youth’s aspirations and ideals are 
the same that teachers envision every year when 
a fresh class of eager young people sits before 
them. Believe me, they understand youth so 
well because they have become one with it, and 
they know both the young and themselves so 
thoroughly. 
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Everyone loves youth; everyone tries to pre- 
serve it. The cosmetic manufacturers know 
this ; the fashion designers and hair dyers know 
it; you know it. And if so many millions of 
dollars are spent annually by young ladies to 
get a distinctive look in their hair, or a well- 
advertised eye-brow, how much more important 
it is to preserve the mind and heart in youth! 
It costs considerable money to keep young in 
appearance, starting perhaps as early as age 
twenty. On the other hand, the teaching pro- 
fession does not cost a person a dime; it pays, 
in order to give a person the opportunity to re- 
main young in mind and heart. It has often 
been said that one’s school days are the happiest 
of one’s life. Does not Horace tell us in his 
Epodi the following: Beatus ille qui procul 
negotiis? When one has left school and gone 
into the business world, he exchanges the care- 
free happiness of the school room for the me- 
thodical, regimented boredom of the office or 
shop. Who can think that he works under pres- 
sure in school? In business one is under con- 
tinuous tension; one must deliver the right an- 
swer every minute—not only when the teacher 
points a finger. In business they do have what 
they call “the coffee break,” but these fifteen- 
minute recesses from work cannot be compared 
to pep rallies, football games, and athletic and 
scholastic tournaments. 


“Staying in School” for Youthfulness 

If a person really wants to stay young, the 
thing to do is to stay in school. And this can be 
done very simply—not by failing regularly and 
being the perennial sophomore—but simply by 
changing the desk at which one sits. Merely 
move to the front of the room and face the class, 
instead of sitting in the back of the room facing 
the teacher, and you remain throughout life in 
the same happy schoolroom atmosphere that you 
were in as a student. As a teacher you associate 
every day with happy and eager youngsters, 
who are just as full of vim, vigor, and vitality 
as you were in your school days. Perhaps not all 
of them will be happy and eager? Of course 
they will be, potentially. The will of man seeks 
happiness; his intellect is eager for knowledge. 
Whether future students will be exhibiting this 
happiness and zeal for learning, whether they 
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will be as eager as you were during student 
days, will be up to you as a teacher. That is the 
profession of teaching: to make learning a 
happy experience, to impart your love for your 
subject to the pupils in front of you. If that 
challenge be met, each day is its own reward for 
the teacher. 


Advantages of the Classics Mentor 
To meet this challenge is a task particularly 
easy for the Latin and Greek teacher. Every 
pupil likes to find out something new, and every 
pupil, qua pupil, is a good pupil. There is no 
such thing as an essentially bad Latin pupil; 
there are only ineffectual, uninspiring, lethal 


Latin teachers. Education for the good Latin 


pupil is a romantic adventure probing the un- 
known; as good pupils, our boys and girls like 
to be challenged to give their best efforts. The 
properly taught pupil actually gets a charge 
out of studying—hbelieve it or not—and when 
the subject challenges him, when it taxes his 
ingenuity to find the answers, it will compel his 
interest, and he will be eager to put in more 
time in order to master it. The properly taught 
pupil likes to use his Latin; he likes to recite it, 


to converse in it, to attempt to write a letter or . 


a little story in it, to sing Latin versions of 


popular songs. For the properly taught Latin 
pupil, Latin is not a dead language; it is very 
vital, because it has the romance of novelty’ 


and difference from his ordinary experience. 
It is impossible to stress too strongly the ad- 
vantage of being a teacher of something new 


and different. All education is the search for) 
something new, but when your subject is in| 
every respect absolutely new, you have a great| 
advantage, a running start in your race to cap-| 


ture and hold young minds. Pupils in English 
or in history classes, for example, feel that they 
already know a good bit about the subject be- 
fore the teacher utters his first words. No pupil 


of Latin feels that way about Latin! He can be) 
made interested in everything the teacher says | 


and made likely to consider every word impor- 
tant, because each word is something he has not 


heard somewhere in the lower grades. Compare} 


then the profession of a Latin teacher with an 
assignment in the business world. Can you 
think of a place where the people with whom 
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you are working are really interested in every- 
thing you say and do, who feel that they are 
better off and happier because of you? 

All young people like beautiful things; and 
when you are a Latin teacher you are dealing 
with beautiful things all the time, exhibiting, 
displaying, discussing beautiful things—per- 
haps even getting your pupils to imitate the 
beautiful objects or turns of expression they 
have seen. The study of Latin is filled with 
beautiful thoughts, beautiful statues, paintings, 
temples, mosaics. And the most beautiful my- 
thology that any people ever created is that of 
the Greeks and Romans. 

There is only one story that the Norsemen tell 
better than the Greeks—the story of the life 
hereafter. The Greeks and Romans make the 
dead man ride in Charon’s boat over the river 
Acheron and arrive in Hades, a dismal, gloomy 
place that nobody really wants to go to. The 
Norsemen tell that at death the warrior maiden 
Valkyries will take the dead Norse warrior in 
their chariots across Bifrost, the bridge of the 
rainbow, to the palace of Odin, Valhalla, where 
the warriors will live with their gods, will drink 
mead from tankards that never become empty, 
and will fight but have their wounds instantly 
and miraculously healed without pain. That 
truly is a warrior’s heaven. 

But aside from this single instance, the 
Graeco-Roman mythology outshines all others. 
The Graeco-Roman gods and goddesses, heroes 
and heroines, are more imaginative and more 
appealing, than the stories of the German Sieg- 
fried, the hero of the Nibelungenlied, or the ex- 
ploits of Thor, or Rima the bird-girl of Peru, 
or Deirdre and the “little people” and Lepre- 
chauns of the Celts. For the Graeco-Roman, 
a living thing that was not man or animal 
might be a god or a nymph or a sprite, and all 
these persons lived entrancingly interesting 
lives. Even such ordinary occurrences as the 
cock crowing every dawn, or the spider spinning 
its web were explained by charming and ro- 
mantic little stories. As a Latin teacher, you 
can tell these stories in their original setting, 
untarnished by the soiling touch of the “myth 
debunkers” of later ages. 

_ The teacher of Latin and Greek has a distinct 
- advantage in getting the best clientele for his 
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classes. In the majority of schools Latin is an 
elective subject; consequently, pupils who feel 
or know that they are weak, will not enroll in 
Latin classes. Pupils who are in school only 
until the law allows them to leave are not going 
to be exposed to anything difficult, if they can 
help it. As a result, Latin classes usually con- 
tain eager students of average or better than 
average IQ. Furthermore, and this is a decided 
advantage for the teacher, Latin classes prob- 
ably will be somewhat smaller than those in 
other subjects. Language classes are most effec- 
tively taught when the class size is twenty or 
slightly fewer, so that all pupils can actively 
participate in oral use of the language every 
day. This is more likely to occur in Latin classes 
than in those in English, for example, or in his- 
tory. That smallness of class size is not a slight 
factor in the teacher’s work can be seen from 
the report that Aristotle never taught more than 
three students at any one time. The advantage 
of the small class cannot be over estimated, be- 
cause education is not achieved through the 
mass media of communication; it is the develop- 
ment of an individual by an individual. The best 
teaching is by the tutorial teaching; and the 
closer we can get to tutorial methodology in 
Latin classes, the better Latin teaching we shall 
do. 
Helps for Latin Teachers 

Today’s Latin teacher is fortunate, too, in the 
fact that there is a fresh, active interest in im- 
proving the methods of Latin teaching. There is 
an ever increasing tendency by today’s Latin 
teachers to introduce visual and auditory aids 
in their classes. Many schools have recently in- 
stalled language laboratories where the pupil 
can practice his oral Latin under supervision. 
There are two principal new methods of teach- 
ing Latin that have been developed within the 
last decade: the method of the structural ap- 
proach, or the pattern method, by Professor 
Waldo Sweet of the University of Michigan, and 
the method of the reading approach, or “the 
natural method,” whose principal exponent is 
the Reverend William G. Most, of Loras College, 
Dubuque, Iowa. This problem of new method- 
ology is so vital that the American Philological 
Association at its 1959 meeting in New York 
devoted an entire symposium to a discussion of 
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it. The Latin teacher profits immensely from all 
the research and activity into methodology that 
have been going on. Thus, at the 1960 Kentucky 
Foreign Language Conference, sixty-five sep- 
arate papers on “Teaching High School Latin” 
were offered. There are, further, all sorts of 
teachers’ aids available from book publishers. 
There is a steady succession of Teachers’ Work- 
shops conducted by leading universities every 
summer. 

The American Classical League’s Service 
Bureau is a veritable treasure house for the 
Latin teacher. No recruit entering our field 
should feel that there is any subject on which he 
cannot get highly specialized information or aid 
through this Service Bureau. There are helps to 
teachers of all sorts and varieties—vocabulary 
lists, grammar aids, reading aids, suggestions 
for club activities, songs, monologues, playlets, 
costume design. 

The Latin teacher in this country has a very 
representative press. Journals include: The 
Classical Outlook of the American Classical 
League: The Classical Journal of the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South; The 
Classical World, of the Classical Association of 
the Atlantic States; THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN 
of Saint Louis University. Here are four 
monthly periodicals containing many articles, 
notes for teachers, and book reviews. In addi- 
tion to these, certain state groups publish a 
News Letter containing items of interest to the 
teachers of the state. If then you are a Latin 
teacher, you have abundant chance to keep up 
with the developments in your field, a much 
better chance than many teachers in other fields 
have. 

Added to a very active and vocal classical 
language press is a large number of lively classi- 
cal associations which the Latin teacher may 
join. In large cities, for example, New York, 
Chicago, Saint Louis, Detroit, there are civic 
classical clubs which hold meetings at various 
times throughout the year. Many states have 
state classical associations which meet annually 
with large attendance; thus the 1959 and 1960 
meetings of the Illinois Classical Conference 
attracted 207 teachers. Besides these local asso- 
ciations there are the regional associations, such 
as the Classical Association of the Middle West 
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and South, meeting in Cleveland in 1961. There 
is the national body, the annual Summer Meet- 
ing of the American Classical League; and 
again, the American Philological Association, 
meeting every year during Christmas week, 
along with the Archaeological Institute of 
America. Finally, The University of Kentucky 
Foreign Language Conference is held annually 
at Lexington, Kentucky, on the last week-end in 
April. This national group includes, besides 
Latin and Greek, teachers and scholars of all 
foreign languages taught in the United States. 
Therefore the Latin teacher has many different 
organizations whose meetings he can attend 
every year. These are ample and conclusive 
proofs that the interest of Latin teachers pres- 
ently in the field of Latin teaching is vital and 
intense. 


Need for Latin Teachers 


The need for new Latin teachers is even more 
vital and intense. Every responsible authority 
is stressing the imperative need to interest 
many more young pupils in becoming future 
Latin teachers. A recent publication on the 
subject at this time is the editorial in the Febru- 
ary 1960 issue of THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN. In 
it the editor states: “The calls for new Latin 
teachers, both from public and private second- 
ary schools, are so numerous that the new col- 
lege graduate may confidently expect to be 
placed with little ado.” From my own personal 
experience, I can vouch for this statement. My 
own students for the past five years who chose 
to become Latin teachers were before their 
graduation either engaged for a teaching post or 
were awarded scholarships or assistantships in 
Graduate School to work toward their Master’s 
degree. 

The editorial cited goes on to point out that 
foreign languages are being introduced into 
elementary schools. On this point it continues 
as follows: 


. . . It is alarming to note how small a place Latin has 
in this potentially influential program. Yet it has long 
since been demonstrated that Latin can be taught, even 
that it should be taught, at the elementary school age. 
... <But> once again, the greatest obstacle seems to 
be lack of qualified teachers. 


In the next paragraph the editorial takes 
up the problem of providing future college Latin 
teachers as need comes. Pointing out that the 
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college population is expected to double itself in 
the next ten years, the editor finds that the 
present staffs in classical languages in college 
will be inadequate to cope with the increased 
numbers of students. He concludes the editorial 
by stating: “Now, and especially in the years 
just ahead, classes in kindergarten toddlers on 
up to potential classes in graduate seminars will 
be awaiting the arrival of new, well trained, and 
enthusiastic teachers of the classical tongues.” 
And so there you have it. What more need be 
said? 

We teachers of today want to leave our pro- 
fessional children behind us. We want to mould 
our students into the image and likeness of our- 
selves. We find much happiness in this life of a 
Latin teacher; we would not be anything else. 
We like to be young even though we grow older ; 
we like everything we do. We want our students 
to get the idea, and get it now—while they are 
still not committed to going into any other pro- 
fession or vocation; we want them to get our 
idea. And it is simply this: teaching Latin to 
youngsters in the schools of America is—un- 
happily, apart from monetary consideration— 
one of the most satisfying tasks in the world. 

D. Herbert Abel 
Loyola University, 
Chicago 
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Latin Beauty 

One of the nation’s most ardent supporters of 
Latin, Professor A. M. Withers, has put up to 
me squarely a question which he has tried on 
all sorts of academic and professional persons. 
He has had too many disappointing answers. It 
is a fair question: “What did Latin ever do for 
you?” He attaches no strings to it. The ques- 
tion is straight: what has Latin done, not what 
would it have done had I gone into the grocery 
business. 

Right away I shall have to say that it did less 
for me than perhaps it might have done, simply 
because I did not have a large dose of it. All of 
it was taken in high school, and part of its merit 
was the talent of Miss Carrie Marsh, the 
teacher. By high school standards she was 
elderly, and she taught in the “old-fashioned” 
way, with study, drill, and fundamentals. We 
dug into ablatives and gerundives and struggled 
with verbs and odd combinations of words and 
forms that seemed to have no counterparts in 
anything we had seen before. I can still remem- 
ber the ad, ante, de, inter, ob, post, prae, pro, 
sub, super over a gap of nearly fifty years. 

But what did Latin do for me? At first the 
question was annoying. Should I be held to 
prove that the butter on the morning toast was 
previded by Caesar and his bridge? Can we 
account for ethical, perhaps ethereal values? Is 
it proper even to try? But I learned that Mr. 
Withers knew all this well, and was not trying 
to derive equivalents, such as that x gerunds 
will buy a new suit. To argue that Latin helps 
to decipher the occasional Latin motto, not 
translated in the nearest reference, hardly justi- 
fies its existence. 


Latin and Language Awareness 

The first thing that Latin did was to open my 
eyes a mile wide to language itself. In a small 
school with revolutionary members on the 
school board I began German in the eighth 
grade, and so the concept of a language other 
than English was not new. When we said, glee- 
fully, “Du bist ein Esel,” we got the impact of a 
new language as a form of speech. Foreigners 
off somewhere used different sounds to tell off 
their friends or ask for bread. But this was an 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Educators’ Pronunciamento 


Vigorous and forceful is the pronouncement 
by the Problems and Policies Committee of the 
American Council on Education, dated October 
1, 1960, and appropriately entitled “The Price 
of Excellence.” The Committee responsible for 
the tract consists of fourteen educators, under 
the chairmanship of President Nathan M. 
Pusey, of Harvard University, who is, inciden- 
tally, one of the classicists occupying high ad- 
ministrative place at the present moment in the 
American college and university world. The 
Council itself comprises one hundred forty-one 
educational organizations, as well as more than 
one thousand educational institutions. It de- 
scribes itself as “a center of cooperation and 
coordination for the improvement of education 
at all levels, with particular emphasis upon 
higher education.” 

The short, stimulating pamphlet is given the 
sub-title “A Report to Decision-makers in 
American Higher Education.” Its six carefully 
phrased pages open with the text that the “price 
of excellence in every aspect of higher educa- 
tion is high and inevitably rising. But it is, and 
will be, less than the cost to the American peo- 
ple of settling for the wasteful ineffectiveness 
of educational mediocrity.” This theme remains 
consistent and emphatic in the seven points 
allotted to the development of the pronounce- 
ment. 





The pamphlet sees as the basic purpose of 
education in the United States this: ‘‘to provide 
the opportunity for each individual to acquire 
the knowledge and understanding necessary to 
recognize and to discharge the personal and so- 
cial responsibilities of life to the full extent of 
his ability.” Immediately following is the sen- 
tence: “The function of higher education is to 
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pursue this purpose on more sophisticated levels — 


which necessarily include the advancement as 
well as the dissemination of knowledge.” 

This notion of “the advancement as well as 
the dissemination of knowledge” emphatically 


brings the reader back to the traditional func- | 


tion of the instructor in higher education. He 
is to teach and to advance knowledge, and in 
this spirit the pamphlet speaks definitely of 
“teacher-scholars” and not of “teachers” alone. 
It is well for those of us in the humanities to 
hold fast to this concept and not to surrender to 
some counsel of expediency, whereby we would 
be content to have many in our ranks concerned 
with teaching alone, leaving the furthering and 
interpreting of knowledge, perhaps, to our col- 
leagues in the natural sciences. 

The pamphlet argues convincingly for steps 
to augment financial support for higher educa- 


tion, to review the ways of higher education in | 


the direction of eliminating waste and unhappy 
duplications, to look to the removal of wasted 
opportunities, 

It is maintained, too, that the “quality of 
education is reflected in an amalgam of many 


elements beginning with such fundamentals as | 


the teacher, the student, and the curriculum.” 
Those in the humanities will read with pleasure 
the strong statement on the instruments of 


knowledge, of which it is said that they “must | 
have a timelessness and a timeliness in combina- | 
tion, giving students perspective in their views | 


of themselves and of the world.” 


Such has long been the view of classicists for | 


the great discipline in their keeping. To teach 
and to advance knowledge, in the framework of 


our heritage from the great past of Greece and | 


Rome, is a formula in which we can most en- 
thusiastically concur. “The Price of Excellence” 


may well be regarded as “required reading” for _ 


us all. 
—W.C.K. 
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Legentibus Universis 
in Diebus Festis Christi Nataliciorum 
Gaudium Verum Sit Duraturumque! 


A solis ortus cardine 

Adusque terrae limitem 
Christum canamus principem, 
Natum Maria virgine. 


Beatus auctor saeculi 
Servile corpus induit, 

Ut carne carnem liberans 
Non perderet, quod condidit. 


Clausae parentis viscera 
Caelestis intrat gratia, 
Venter puellae baiulat 
Secreta, quae non noverat. 


Domus pudici pectoris 
Templum repente fit Dei, 
Intacta nesciens virum 
Verbo creavit filium. 


Enixa est puerpera, 

Quem Gabriel praedixerat, 
Quem matris alvo gestiens 
Clausus Iohannes senserat. 


Feno iacere pertulit, 
Praesaepe non abhorruit 
Parvoque lacte pastus est, 
Per quem nec ales esurit. 


Gaudet chorus caelestium, 
Et angeli canunt Deum, 
Palamque fit pastoribus 
Pastor creatorque omnium! 


(Caelius Sedulius, circa 450 A.D.) 











Socrates and Cicero 


(Concluded from page 19) 

Much though their ideals differed, Socrates 
and Cicero were both able to express them in 
considerable measure in their own lives: Soc- 
rates, by his search for one wiser than himself ; 
Cicero, by his political activity for the preserva- 
tion of the republic. Even their deaths were but 
the logical conclusions to their lives—a thing 
which is not surprising since they both agreed 
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that the philosopher’s life was only a prepara- 
tion for death.*” Socrates was, in the pursuit of 
his mission to the men of Athens, to die “the 
most sublime death to which merely human wis- 
dom can lead.’’* Cicero, a year and a half after 
writing the Tusculanae Disputationes, met his 
death for his opposition to Mare Antony. 

The two ideals of service to the truth above 
all and of lnyalty to free government, inculcated 
by these two men and expressed in their lives 
and deaths, have exerted the profoundest influ- 
ence on the development of Western culture. 
“Socrates created the intellectual and moral tra- 
dition by which Europe has ever since lived.”’” 
All the great men of the Western tradition who 
have devoted themselves wholly to the search 
for truth and who have been willing to lay 
down their lives in that search are in a certain 
sense his heirs. Cicero, “one of the foundations 
of the edifice of European culture,”*° has been 
followed by a long line of philosophic statesmen, 
including our own Thomas Jefferson. Though 
the ideal of Socrates will always seem higher to 
men of every age, and though men must always 
follow him in the search for truth if our civili- 
zation is to survive, that of Cicero may be more 
immediately relevant to a pragmatic age such as 
ours and to a civilization fighting for its very 


existence. John Langan, S.J. 


Colombiere College, 
Clarkston, Michigan 


NOTES 


1 A. E. Taylor, Socrates (London 1932) 31. 2 Tuse. 
5.10. 3 Metaph. 1-6; translation by W. D. Ross. 4 Cf. 
Plato, Phd. 96a-100a; Taylor, op. cit. (supra, n. 1) 
64-71. 5 Cf. Plato, Ap. 20e-24b; Taylor, op. cit. (supra, 
n. 1) 83-87. 6 Plato, Ap. 36c. 71.64. 8 Ibid. 5.11 9 
Ibid. 1.17. 10 H.C. Nutting, Cicero, Tusculan Disputa- 
tions (Boston 1909) xvi-xviii. 11 Introduction to Phi- 
losophy (London 1930) 58. 12 Socrate et la Pensée 
Moderne (Paris 1920) 43. 18 Op. cit. (supra, n.1) 158. 
14 Plato, Ap. 32a-38a, 30e-31c. 152.1. 16 F. R. Cowell, 
Cicero and the Roman Republic (London 1948) 269-270. 
17 Cie. Tuse. 1.74; Plato, Phd. 67. 18 Maritain, op. cit. 
(supra, n.11) 51. 19 Taylor, op. cit. (supra, n. 1) 139. 
20 Christopher Dawson, The Making of Europe (New 
York 1935) 49. 





The three books De Oratore are perhaps the 
most finished examples of the Ciceronian style. 
The subject . . . was one of which, over all its 
breadth and in all its details, he was completely 
master.—J. W. Mackail, Latin Literature. 











Latin Beauty 
(Continued from page 23) 
episode in “communication,” if I may be for- 
given for employing a useful word which has 
been badly mutilated in its meaning. German 
was a pleasant translational entrance to lan- 
guage. This was akin to the Berlitz school of 
language, pragmatic and efficient, but only re- 
motely basic and educational. 

Latin jolted me into seeing language as a 
structural entity, with more curves than a 
breaking green wave at the oceanside. I had 
regarded English grammar as hopelessly stupid, 
mere organized nothing. Fortunately for me, 
my family did not violate many rules; thus con- 
verting language to forms and patterns meant 
nothing to me. A predicate, I recall, was a sort 
of mess which came late in a sentence. Using 
this scheme to diagram a sentence on the board, 
sometimes I hit it and sometimes not, why I 
could not then see. German had not helped be- 
cause it was late and because its problems were 
similar, and, one drawback in presenting it to 
youth, results counted far more than means. An 
analytic approach takes a little maturity. 

To be too specific might mean imputing to 
Latin more than was rightly due to it. But, 
even tested against rigid standards, it stands 
up. The countless prefixes, suffixes, forms, and 
roots of daily contact with language go back, not 
to English or modern language but to Latin, 
from the precise implications of “‘i.e., e.g., etc., 
ad libitum,” and the like, all lost on modern 
students, on through the habit of looking at 
derivations every time a word is sought in the 
dictionary, and an etymologic viewpoint in the 
use of language and even in spelling. 

Greek might well have done the same thing, 
and with medical terms it would have provided 
at least as many derivatives, but even so Latin 
leads to ways of thought that can be applied to 
Greek aids in English probably more than the 
reverse, if a choice were mandatory. 


Latin and the Romance Tongues 
While taking Latin I started on French, 
which I followed up. Later a brief exposure to 
Spanish violated the precepts of Mr. Conant, 
who favors a more monovalent approach. These 
have helped with English and with a more gen- 
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eral understanding of language, but there is an 
expediency with modern language that is not 
present with Latin. French verbs are an un- 
mitigated nuisance rather than keys to language 
and expressions. This is not true of Latin. Its 
precision in structure is an art of man, itself 
something to behold, even if it were not part of 
each hour every day in our lives. The relation- 
ship of spelling and phonetics comes up as a new 
concept both in German and in Spanish, with 
beauty added in Spanish, and these are valuable 
adjuncts to conceptual education in the process 
of maturation. But neither holds a candle to 
Latin. Spanish seems a sort of secondhand 
Latin, a conversationally debased applied form. 

The many despoilers of Latin seem to be vic- 
tims of their own machinations, seeking ways 
around Latin rather than virtues in it. We are 
just now perhaps turning a corner with mathe- 


matics, from an era of nearly two generations — 


during which those who disliked the disciplined 
logic of mathematics or perhaps did not see the 
good training and beauty in its abstractions 
joined faculties and voted mathematics out of 
existence. Graduation from our best schools 
was and still is possible without a moment with 
mathematics. And Latin, having fewer direct 


demands, has had a harder time in this respect. ' 


But the reasons advanced for eliminating Latin 
lack all perspicacity, all depth, and all apprecia- 
tion of language. 

Enthusiastic portrayals of the native tongue, 
whatever it may be, as an evolved means for 


expression should be more common than they | 


are. Every nuance of language, and it has an 
infinite number, came about through subtlety of 
thought. Advocates of a language of 800 words, 
of communication by pushbuttons, of denial of 
careful use of language, or of uncontrolled flexi- 
bility in language seem bent on wiping out much 
in man’s progress, Latin included. Many of 
them are subscribers to what, in the modern 


idiom, is called “communication,” what once | 


was a stupendous concept now warped by the 


unfeeling and even often uneducated salesman- 
ship of modern campuses and by the calculating | 


manipulators of the public mind. 
Latin is not a “dead” language; or, if it is, 


that is one of its greatest assets. If it were the | 


language of the moon, it would still have much | 
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to offer, but it is affiliated with English just 
enough and divorced from English just enough 
to impress young minds and perhaps nudge 
them a bit further in the right direction. 


Latin as a “Basic” Study 

I am not impressed by the thought that Latin 
gives me prefixes, suffixes, and roots. It does 
that, but these I can learn, or could if there was 
a substitute for Latin to stimulate me to turn in 
that direction. I am not impressed, either, by 
having a language at hand so that I can read 
words of wisdom in the original, though to know 
what this means is proper. Recently a transla- 
tion of a philosophic bit of Einstein, published 
in the original and in English, was so atro- 
ciously translated that I got out my old German 
dictionary and struggled with one of my own. 
But this argument applies to Arabic and to 
Chinese, and I cannot sufficiently keep up with 
philosophy available in English. 

But I am impressed with Latin as a basic 
study, a foundation in the true educational 
sense. It is an aid to an understanding of the 
structure of language, and therefore of our na- 
tive tongues, whatever they are, and of ideas. 
Probably thoughts are more important than 
communication, but not much else is more im- 
portant; and thoughts are almost always trans- 
lated into internal communication. Have you 
ever stumbled while trying to express an idea, 
or to think one out for yourself? If you have 
not, then Latin either was yours or would serve 
no purpose; but most of us would say “yes,” 
grateful to the Miss Marshes of the past. 

Constructive men in education who strive 
ever for basic training appreciate Latin. And 
this basic training leads to all futures and is the 
only real function of education. It is also the 
only goal which is really attainable in a realm 
which now suffers so badly from the diffusion 
which accompanies dilution that it may well 
evaporate altogether and make us start again. 

When it does that, Latin is likely to be there, 
for no substitute of equal merit exists, the near- 
est possible ones being more difficult. 

Maz S. Marshall 
Chairman, Department of Microbiology, 
University of California Medical Center, 
San Francisco 
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Deaths among Classicists, I 


LeRoy C. Barret, professor emeritus of Latin lan- 
guage and literature at Trinity College (Hartford, 
Connecticut), died on July 16, 1960, at the age of eighty- 
three years. A graduate of Johns Hopkins University, 
he was known for his research in Sanscrit. He had filled 
distinguished offices in the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, the American Oriental Society, and the Classical 
Association of New England. 

Charles Upson Clark, former director of the School 
for Classical Studies at the American Academy in Rome, 
whose teaching assignments included Yale and the City 
College of New York, died on September 29, 1960, in 
New York City, at eighty-five years. His doctorate was 
from Yale University in 1903. He was widely known 
as a lecturer, author, linguist, and educator. 

The Reverend John S. Creaghan, S.J., professor of 
classics at Loyola Seminary (Shrub Oak, New York) 
and former chairman of the department of classics at 
Georgetown University, died at the Seminary after a 
long illness, on June 3, 1960, at the age of forty-seven 
years. He had received the doctorate in classics at 
Princeton in 1951 and had been the next year elected 
Chairman of the Advisory Council of the American 
Academy in Rome. 

Fred Austin Knapp, professor emeritus of Latin at 
Bates College (Lewiston, Maine), died at his home in 
Lewiston on May 20, 1960, at eighty-seven years. He 
had retired in 1948, after having taught at Bates since 
1896, the year of his graduation from the college. 

Marion Edwards Park, president of Bryn Mawr 
College from 1922 to 1924, died on May 6, 1960, in 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, at the age of eighty-four. 
After graduation from Bryn Mawr, she studied at the 
American School of Classical Studies in Athens and at 
Johns Hopkins, later receiving the doctorate in classics 
at Bryn Mawr. Her academic posts, in addition to Bryn 
Mawr, included Simmons College and Radcliffe College. 

Adolf Schulten, German archaeologist, died in March 
of 1960, according to Associated Press dispatch from 
Erlangen, Germany, at the age of eighty-nine years. A 
former student at the universities of Bonn, Berlin, and 
Gottingen, he had been especially interested in ancient 
sites in Spain, where his excavations at Numantia led 
to the uncovering of entrenchments employed in 133 B.c. 
by Roman contingents operating against the Celtiberian 
Arevaci and under the generalship of P. Cornelius 
Scipio Aemilianus Africanus Minor. 

Susan Dinsmore Tew, emeritus professor of classical 
languages at Tulane University, died at her home in 
New Orleans on September 2, 1960, at eighty-four years. 
She had received the doctorate at Yale University and 
had been a vice-president for Louisiana in the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South. 

Editor’s Note: Help with these obituary notices is 
always appreciated—and on this occasion thanks are due 
to Professor Herbert W. Benario (Emory University), 
Professor Graydon W. Regenos (Tulane University), 
and Mr. John F. Reilly (secretary of the Catholic 
Classical Association of Greater New York). 





Meetings of Classical Interest, I 


October 20, 1960: Meeting of the Minnesota Classical 
Conference, Coffman Memorial Union, University of 
Minnesota, according to announcement by the president 
of the Conference, Professor H. H. Narveson (Saint 
Olaf College, at Northfield). 

October 22, 1960: First of five projected meetings 
of the British Virgil Society for 1960-1961, in the Uni- 
versity of London Institute of Classical Studies, as an- 
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nounced by the Society’s president, Professor J. F. 
Lockwood. ; 

October 28-29, 1961: Meeting of the Kentucky Classi- 
cal Association, at the University of Louisville, in the 
announcement by the Association’s president, Sister 
Isabel, S.C.N. 

November 4, 1960: Meeting of the Department of 
Classics, Missouri State Teachers Association. Elected 
to replace Professor William E. Gwatkin, Jr., long 
permanent program chairman (now departed from the 
University of Missouri) was Professor Chauncey E. 
Finch (Saint Louis University). : 

November 25-26, 1960: Fall Meeting of the Classical 
Association of the Atlantic States, at Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. Secretary-treasurer of the Association is Pro- 
fessor Joseph A. Maurer (Lehigh University, at Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania). : 

December 28-30, 1960: Joint meeting of the American 

Philological Association and the Archaeological Institute 
of America at the Statler Hilton Hotel, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. Secretary-Treasurer of the APA is Dean 
Harry L. Levy (Hunter College, Bronx, New York 68, 
N. Y.); and secretary-treasurer of the AIA is Professor 
LeRoy A. Campbell (Brooklyn College, New York 38, 
N. ¥,). 
December 29-31, 1960: Meeting of the Linguistic 
Society of America, at Hotel Bond, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. Secretary of the Society is Professor A. A. Hill 
(University of Texas, Austin 12, Texas). ; 

Easter, 1961: Meeting of the International Committee 
of Onomastie Sciences, at Florence and Pisa, Italy. An- 
nouncement comes from Emeritus Professor Carlo Bat- 
tisti, on behalf of the Managing Committee of the 
Seventh International Congress of Typonomic and Ono- 
mastie Sciences. 





Personalia Quaedam, I 


Professor Herbert W. Benario, late of Sweet Briar 
College (Sweet Briar, Virginia) is situated as of Sep- 
tember 1, 1960, in the department of classics at Emory 
University (Atlanta, Georgia). He has supplied much 
material for “Deaths among Classicists” in THE 
CLASSICAL BULLETIN. 

Administrators of the Center for Applied Linguistics 
of the Modern Language Association of America have 
announced that, as of July 18, 1960, its new location 
will be as follows: Dupont Circle Building, 1346 Con- 
necticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Mr. Howard Easton, Cilley Hall, Phillips Exeter 
Academy (Exeter, New Hampshire), has become secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Vergilian Society, Inc., as of June 
1, 1960, according to announcement by Professor Charles 
T. Murphy, past secretary-treasurer. 

Professor William E. Gwatkin, Jr., a staff member 
in classical languages and archaeology at the University 
of Missouri for thirty-two years, during nineteen of 
which he was chairman of the department, resigned at 
the close of the past academic year to become chairman 
of the department of ciassics at Waterloo University 
College (Waterloo, Ontario). Long identified with activ- 
ities in the classics on both the state and national levels, 
he was serving at the time of his resignation —- 
nent program chairman, department of classics, Missouri 
State Teachers Association. 

Mr. John F. Reilly, associate editor of CW and Latin 
teacher at La Salle Military Academy (Oakdale, Long 
Island), has been named managing editor of the Official 
Guide to Catholic Educational Institutions. Sponsored 
by the Department of Education, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, the guide is published annually by 
a Catholic Institutional Directory Company (New 

ork). 
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From Sister Vincent de Paul, O.S.U., superior of 
Ursuline Convent (Tiffin, Ohio) comes a circular letter 
appealing for “help in a project we are sponsoring for 
the revitalizing of Latin studies in our high schools.” 
Accompanying the letter are two booklets: Dic Mihi 
Latine ([Toledo, Ursuline Convent, 1960] pp. 50), “a 
booklet designed first to exercise the pupil in the art of 
translating modern speech and then speaking in Latin”; 
and Via Latina ([Toledo, Ursuline Convent, 1960] pp. 
50), “the teacher’s guide,” which “can be used also as a 
textbook or as a review medium for private endeavor.” 
The booklets were written by Sister M. Emmaauel, 
O.S.U., “who has been teaching Latin for 25 years.” 
Copies are obtainable from: Via Latina, 153 Jefferson 
Street, Tiffin 4, Ohio. 

Professor William R. Tongue, until recently asso- 
ciated with the University of Oklahoma and lately on 
leave of absence for sponsored research, has accepted a 
professorship in classics at The Catholic University of 
America (Washington, D.C.). 





Certamen Capitolinum XII 


Institutum Romanis studiis provehendis, auspicibus 
Summo litterarum artiumque apud Italos Curatore et 
Romanae civitatis Magistro, ad novum prosae Latinae 
orationis certamen omnes omnium gentium Latini ser- 
monis studiosos homines invitat, sperans fore ut ex 





<ceesegs 


nobilissimorum ingeniorum concertatione aliquid emicet, | 


quod Quiritium maiestate facundiaque sit dignum. 

Certaminis praemium, quod Urbis Praemium nuncu- 
patur, erit argenteum sigillum lupam Capitolinam 
imitatum, honorificentissimum Romanae civitatis munus, 
in basi victoris nomen atque annum et diem certaminis 
praeferens. Huic sigillo Summus litterarum artiumque 
liberalium Curator ducenta denariorum Italicorum milia 
ex aerario adici iussit. 

Ceteri petitores, qui digni habiti sint, laude orna- 
buntur. Ex iis autem qui victori proximus de agone 
discesserit, argenteo nummo decorabitur, a civitate 
Romana item donato, qui in antica parte Capitoli 
imaginem, in aversa litterati viri nomen atque annum 
diemque certaminis exhibebit. Huic quoque muneri Sum- 
mus litterarum artiumque liberalium Curator centum 
milia denariorum Italicorum ex aerario iussit addi. 

Exitum certaminis a. d. xi Kal. Mai. a. MDCCCCLXI, 
die Urbis natali, in aedibus Capitolinis, Romanae civi- 
tatis Magister in oratione, quam de more habiturus est, 
renuntiabit. 

Scripta quae praemio ornabuntur typis excudenda, si 
visum erit, curabit Institutum Romanis studiis prove- 
hendis, ac proinde post annum tantum integrum erit 
auctoribus eadem in lucem edere. 


Leges Certaminis 


i) Fictis fabellis, commentariolis historicis, disputa- 
tionibus philologis denique omni prosae eloquentiae 
genere certare licet: sed praestantium ingeniorum nova 
experimenta Capitolinum Certamen requirit. Scripta 
quibus petitores certabunt ne puerorum gymnasiis sint 
destinata, ne mille et quingentis verbis breviora, ne 
prius in lucem edita, ne alio praemio ornata neve laude, 
neve ex alio sermone sint conversa. 

ii) Quinque libellorum suorum exemplaria vel machi- 
nula scriptoria perspicue exarata vel typis excusa et 
tabellariorum diligentiae commendata mittant scriptores 
aemuli ad « Istituto de Studi Romani—U fficio Latino— 
Piazza dei Cavalieri di Malta, 2—Roma » ante Kal. 
Februarias proximi anni non suo tamen distincta nomine 
ne in integimento quidem, quo conclusa sunt, sed sen- 
tentia munita, quae eadem inscripta sit scidulae ob- 
signatae, nomen domicilumque scriptoris exhibenti. 
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iii) Quinque viri iudices erunt a Summo litterarum 
artiumque liberalium Curatore et a civitatis Romanae 
Magistro et a Praeside Instituti nostri delecti. Hi post 
iudicium scidulas resignabunt, quae easdem qu2.s scripta 
probata sententias praeferant. Scripta non probata, si 
repetita, reddentur: sin minus, una cum scidulis ob- 
signatis, tertio exacto mense post iudicium publicatum, 
delebuntur igne. 

4 Romae Kal. Mai. a, MDCCCCLX ab U. c. MMDCC- 
XIII. 


Quintus Tosatti 
Praeses Instituti 





Announcement of Five Eta Sigma Phi Contests 


The Committee on Contests of Eta Sigma Phi, na- 
tional honorary fraternity for students of Latin and 
Greek, announces the following Contests for 1960-1961: 

(1) Sixteenth Annual Essay Contest: 

Subject: “The Essential Unity of the Aeneid:’ It 
is expected that the contestant will look at the twelve 
books of Vergil’s Aeneid and discover what the bonds of 
unity in the epic are. 

All papers must be original. Format, mode of cita- 
tion, and the like, must be uniform within the paper and 
quotations must be duly credited. Entries must be type- 
written, in double space, on one side only of letter-size 
typewriting paper. The maximum length is 2250 words. 

(2) First Annual Greek Prose Composition Contest: 

The contest will consist of the translation of a pas- 
sage of English into Greek. This contest is intended for 
advanced students of Greek who are in their third or 
fourth year of college Greek. 


(3) Twelfth Annual Greek Translation Contest: 

The contest will consist of the sight translation of a 
passage in Greek which is considered within the com- 
prehension of students in the second year or above of 
the study of Greek. 

(4) Eleventh Annual Satterfield Latin Translation 

Contest: 

The contest will consist of the sight translation of a 
passage of Latin chosen in reference to students who 
have had two or more years of Latin in high school (or 
the equivalent in college) and at least one or more 
semesters in college. 

Eligibility: The above contests are open to college 
undergraduates who are enrolled at the time of partici- 
pation in a course in Latin or Greek or both in an ap- 
proved college or university in the United States or 
Canada and are candidates for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. 

Written notice of a desire to participate, postmarked 
not later than February 10, 1961, must be sent to the 
Executive Secretary. Materials for Contests Two, Three, 
and Four will be mailed by him in time for the contests 
to be administered simultaneously in all competing 
schools as follows: Greek Translation Contest on Febru- 
ary 21, Satterfield Latin Translation Contest on Febru- 
ary 23, and Greek Prose Composition Contest on Febru- 
ary 27. Contest papers in all of the above contests are 
to be forwarded to the Executive Secretary and must 
be postmarked not later than March 1, 1961. Each 
paper must be accompanied by an identification page, 
which will be supplied in advance of the contest. There 
is a limit of three yers from any one school in the 
Essay Contest, Greek Translation Contest, and Satter- 
field Latin Translation Contest. 

Prizes in the Essay Contest, Greek Prose Composition 
Contest, and Greek Translation Contest are as follows: 
first, $50.00; second, $35.00; third, $25.00; fourth, 
$17.50; fifth, $12.50; sixth, $10.00. In the Satterfield 
Latin Translation Contest the prizes are as follows: 
first, $25.00; second, $15.00; third, $10.00. 
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Decision as to place in the various contests will be 
made by a Board of Judges at the State University of 
Iowa, who will identify the papers by code designation 
only. 

(5) Chapter Foreign Language Census: 

This contest will consist in a report of foreign lan- 
guage credits held by college undergraduates in Greek, 
Latin, Sanscrit, French, and German. The contest is 
among chapters of Eta Sigma Phi Fraternity and re- 
ports will be accepted only from college undergraduates 
who are chapter members and are attending the college 
or university to which the chapter belongs. A chapter 
may send as many entries as it wishes but only one 
award will be made to any one chapter. The prize for 
the chapter reporting a student with the highest number 
of points is $25.00; second highest, $15.00; third, $10.00. 
The Committe on Contests of Eta Sigma Phi Fraternity 
is made up of: William C. Korfmacher, St. Louis Uni- 
versity, Chairman; Gertrude Ewing, Indiana State 
Teachers College; Paul R. Murphy, Ohio University. 

Address all communications concerning the contests 
to the undersigned Executive Secretary, Professor H. R. 
Butts, Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham 4, 


Alabama. H. R. Butts 
Birmingham-Southern College 





Andrew Mellon Fellowships at Pittsburgh 


The University of Pittsburgh is pleased to announce 
the availability of fifty Andrew Mellon Fellowships in 
the College of the Academic Disciplines, which consists 
of the Divisions of the Humanities, the Social Sciences, 
and the Natural Sciences. These fellowships will be 
awarded to students of exceptional ability and promise 
who wish to enroll at the University of Pittsburgh in 
programs leading to the Ph.D. in the various subject 
matter areas of these divisions. 

Preference will be given to applicants for study in 
fields in which Andrew Mellon Professorships have been 
established under an endowment from the A. W. Mellon 
Educational and Charitable Trust. These fields are the 
following: Humanities—Classics, English, Philosophy, 
Fine Arts, Music, and Modern Languages; “ocal 
Sciences—History and Sociology or Anthr ogy; 
Natural Sciences—Mathematics and Physics. 

Some awards may also be made for study in such 
related fields as speech, economics, geography, political 
science, biological sciences, biophysics, chemistry, geol- 
ogy, and psychology. 

The University of Pittsburgh has adopted a three- 
term academic calendar which extends from September 
1 to July 31. Students who elect to continue their 
studies through all three terms can satisfy minimum 
residence requirements for the Ph.D. in two calendar 
years. Andrew Mellon Fellowships are awarded for a 
given academic year on either a three-term or a two- 
term basis. Stipends for three-term appointments range 
from $2,700 to $3,700, plus remission of tuition. Two- 
term appointments carry stipends of $2,000 to $2,800 
plus tuition. 

Applicants should submit official transcripts of all 
previous academic work, three letters of recommenda- 
tion, and any other materials (scores on the Graduate 
Record Examinations, honors theses, and the like} that 
would seem to give promise of distinguished achieve- 
ment in graduate study. 

Applications and supporting documents must be re- 
ceived by February 15, 1961, and awards will be an- 
nounced on April 1. 

Requests for application forms and additional in- 
formation should be addressed to: Dean of the Graduate 
Faculty, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Penn- 
sylvania. 





First Things First 


When it comes to the question of whether it is better 
to launch a child upon a particular foreign language in 
the elementary grades, thereby committing him most 
probably to one single foreign language clanship only, 
or to place Latin before him as supplier of material and 
interest in French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, and 
above all, English, the latter course is by far the better. 
French, with its available mass of splendid literature 
and general world-value, is, of course, in no sense to be 
rated lower than Latin; but the simple fact must be 
recognized that different disciplines have their different 
times and places, that the time and place of Latin for 
the many is mainly pre-college, and that this language 
is too basic for too many purposes to be supplanted by 
child-and-early-teen-age French, or Spanish, or Russian. 

No thoughtful promoter of education would wish to 
disappoint any person moved by the laudable design of 
adding French to his life’s assets. He would simply say: 
Do not start your French until you have assured a 
necessary foundation for it in a reasonable stock of the 
Latinic vocabulary of your own tongue, together with 
some general notions of linguistic machinery—which 
serious, early attention to Latin preeminently provides. 
Neglecting Latin, you are merely likely to emerge un- 
literate in both English and French. To put the matter 
differently, you will lose no time in the acquisition of 
English and French by early recourse to Latin. On the 
contrary, you will save time, while adding breadth and 
depth. Or, to put it differently again, when you are 
studying Latin and English, you are also studying 


French. A. M. Withers 
Concord College, 
Athens, West Virginia 





Book Reviews 


Martin Robertson, The Great Centuries of Painting: 
Greek Painting. New York, Skira, 1959 (distributed by 
World Publishing Company, New York and Cleveland). 
Pp. 196; 100 reproductions in full color. $25.00. 

This magnificent Skira art book is dedicated to an- 
cient Greek painting, which has survived, as is well 
known, primarily in Greek vase painting, so that funda- 
mentally Greek Painting is a pictorial and verbal survey 
of Greek vase painting. Though we know that the an- 
cient Greeks used painting in their architecture and 
sculpture, as well as having precious gold and ivory 
sculpture, we do not have sufficient or significant re- 
mains to justify a full study or even to provide for such 
a study. Our basic knowledge of Greek painting must, 
therefore, rest on Greek vase painting. 

These remarkable works importantly paralleled 
monumental art, and in fact even give us some indica- 
tions of what may have been the development of this 
other art. It is interesting to note that there have also 
been preserved some paintings on baked clay or marble 
—paintings which date from archaic and classical times 
and paintings from plaster walls from an occasional 
tomb of the Hellenistic period. Greek Painting wisely 
includes some examples of these, and we can trace 
through pictures and words its wonderful achievements, 
even though we no longer possess the paintings of fa- 
mous Greek artists like Cleanthes, Polygnotus, Zeuxis, 
and Apelles. 

Professor MMariix Robertson of University College, 
London, has don 2 magnificent piece of work in present- 
ing a masterful introductory survey of Greek painting 
in one substantial volume. In his introduction, he covers 
such topics as color in Greek art, the loss of monumental 
painting, vase painting and its connection with — 
in other media, the “classical moment,” tradition in 
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ancient writers about Greek painters and their contribu- 
tions to the development of painting, echoes of these 
writers in vase painting, the scale of illustrations, and 
the painting of Bronze Age Greece. 

The chapter entitled “The Bronze Age” surveys 
briefly the character of Cretan or Minoan civilization 
and art, painted pottery, wall painting, the relation of 
Crete to the Greek mainland, Cretan sacophagi with 
painted scenes, mainland wall painting, the tendency to- 
ward formalism, and the collapse of Bronze Age civili- 
zation. 

In “The Beginnings of Greek Painting” we are in- 
troduced to the Dark Ages, the revival of painted pot- 
tery, the “geometric” style, the oriental influence on 
Greek painting, the revival of wall painting echoed on 
vases, and painted metopes. 

“Archaic Painting” covers a discussion of the “black- 
figure’ technique and the separation of vase painters’ 
style from that of other painters, the rivalry of Corin- 
thian and Athenian potteries with the final triumph of 
Athens, the masters of the Athenian black-figure, sixth 
century vase painting outside Athens, and the survival 
of panel painting. 

In “Late Archaic Painting” Mr. Robertson intro- 
duces the reader to the “red-figure’”’ technique, the rela- 
tion to painting in other media and to black-figure, the 
changing spirit at the turn of the sixth and fifth cen- 
turies, the relationship of sculpture, painting, and vase 
painting. Also discussed are the beginnings of concern 
with the third dimension, red-figure pioneers of the new 
style, their pupils, the “white-ground” technique of vase 
— and the rapprochement with painting in other 
media, 

“The Classical Revolution” is a highly valuable and 
fascinating chapter which shows the change of spirit 
in white-ground and red-figure painting, the appropria- 
tion of third dimension in wall painting as evidenced in 
the literary tradition, echoes of spatial innovations in 
red-figure and white-ground vase painting, the decline of 
red-figure, and white-ground masterpieces (cups). 

The chapter “Classical Painting” will probably be of 
fundamental importance to many because of the period 
that is dealt with, though the magnificence of Greek 
painting is far from being limited to this period. In 
this vivid section, white-ground funeral “lekythoi” of 
Periclean and later Athens are discussed as well as the 
relation to lost painting. Included too is a discussion of 
the freedom of handling, painting tombstones, chia- 
roscuro, the cessation of white-ground vase painting, 
the red-figure in South Italy, burlesque and stage in- 
fluence, the “Enathia” technique of vase painting, and 
echoes of developments in chiaroscuro and perspective 
as indicated by the literary tradition. 

The final chapter, “Hellenistic Painting,” discusses 
the mastery of chiaroscuro, the “Alexander Mosaic,” the 
history of the mosaic technique, mosaics from Pella, 
painted tombstones and tomb chambers, polychrome vase 
paintings from Sicily and their relation to Roman 
wall paintings, perspective, freedom of handling and 
atmospheric effects, Roman wall paintings, and the lost 
Greek originals. 

There is a very useful bibliography at the end of the 
book, as well as an index, a list of the color plates, and 
table of contents, but the most important and most 
magnificent part of the book can he found in the 100 
wonderful, detachable color plates. Mr. Robertson has 
rendered an excellent service by putting together this 
rich and exciting compendium of Greek painting. 

John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 





A. A. M. van der Heyden and H. H. Scullard, edi- 
tors, Atlas of the Classical World. New York, Thomas 
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Nelson and Sons, 1959. Pp. 222; 73 maps, 475 illustra- 
tions. $15.00. 

It will be difficult even for the most conservative but 
discriminating reader to restrain his enthusiasm and 
admiration for the newly published (in America) Atlas 
of the Classical World. The effort is a work of inter- 
national scholarship, involving an emphasis on the pic- 
torial representation of the classical world. 

Those who contributed to the production of this 
superb volume feel intensely and enthusiastically about 
the importance and place of the classical heritage for 
our own world: 

“Whenever the nations of Europe reflect upon the 
common link which distinguishes their culture from that 
of other peoples, they find that it is the teachings of 
Greece and Rome, together with Christianity, which 
have determined the fundamental differences in thought 
and feeling. We are so steeped in the ideas of classical 
antiquity that many regard these foundations as so 
natural to us that they tend to forget that they are 
merely inherited. 

“The Graeco-Roman world and culture are things of 
the past. Their works, however, live on, sometimes as 
models, and they live on as living, teachers for all who 
are conscious of having inherited this classical tradition. 
In this manner Greece and Rome have become intrinsic 
parts of Western European life. Without them the 
modern world could not have acquired its present form. 
What is more, in the ancient world deeds were done and 
ideas formulated which, however much a part of their 
native life and environment, outlived this origin and in- 
spired all mankind” (p. 176). 

The Atlas of the Classical World is more than the 
name “atlas” generally implies, and the subject matter 
is devoted exclusively to pagan antiquity. There are 
maps galore, covering items of more than geographical 
interest. There are beautiful photographs, many of 
which are the results of exciting aerial photography, a 
much desired feature in art as well as geography. There 
is a brief, clearly and simply written text which traces 
the development of the classical world, including his- 
torical, political, and cultural achievements. Even the 
index is more than an index: the reader is presented 
with a small encyclopedia of the ancient classical world. 

Perhaps “pictorial encyclopedia” would be a better 
term with which to describe the whole of this publishing 
achievement. The Atlas of the Classical World is a 
veritable and lavish pictorial and verbal encyclopedia. 
The book is an ideal introduction to the classical world. 
The reader will receive much from this volume. He will 
practically receive a classical education, delightfully 
and accurately presented. Other publishers could well 
profit from the way this volume has virtually trans- 
formed publishing into an art. 

John E. Rexine 


Colgate University 





Raymond V. Schoder, S.J., Masterpieces of Greek 
Art. Greenwich, Connecticut, New York Graphic So- 
ciety, 1960. Pp. viii, 20, followed by 96 plates with 
facing commentaries; frontispiece. $12.50. 

It is significant that the author of this splendid 
volume is listed as “professor of classical literature and 
art” at Loyola University (Chicago), for he combines 
—as commentators on classical art often do not combine 
—a deep and penetrating appreciation of Greek and 
Latin literature with a deep and penetrating apprecia- 
tion of the Greek and Roman achievement in the sculp- 
tural, pictorial, architectural, and allied arts. Increas- 
ingly, students of the ancient cultures are coming to 
understand that they must evaluate, so to say, both 
sides of the coin to appreciate either side adequately. 

Father Schoder’s first studies were in classical litera- 
ture. He went on later into classical art and archaeology 
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and developed a remarkably professional technique in 
color photography. The strikingly beautiful plates— 
ninety-six in all—reproduced in Masterpieces of Greek 
Art eloquently testify to the exquisite care he employed 
in securing his own slides. His informative and ap- 
preciative explanations of each plate mirror his own 
enthusiasm and keen judgment. His figure 42 (antici- 
pated also as the frontispiece) is labeled “Parthenon 
Frieze: Lowing Heifer,” and the following extract from 
his facing commentary suggests his enthusiasm of 
approach: 

“.,. Among the hundreds of figures on the long frieze 
. .. this lowing heifer could be easily overlooked in 
the thronging multitude. But like so many others in 
the long procession, it has been carved with the utmost 
care, as if meant to be an object of primary attention. 
With marvellous naturalism, the animal seems alive, not 
merely stone. It strikingly exemplifies the superb tech- 
nical skill of the high Classical age, and its sympathetic 
feeling for animals as well as human subjects. The 
beast’s apprehensive feelings, and its plodding patience, 
are graphically depicted, and the significant details of 
its wrinkled skin, sad eyes, and sensitive nose are 
masterfully wrought... .” 

The introduction on “Greek Art: Its Ancient Story 
and Modern Relevance” (pp. 1-13) carries us back to 
the second millennium before Christ and on to “Greek 
Art and Ourselves.” Following is a selective “Bibliog- 
raphy” (pp. 14-15); and then a “Chart of Comparative 
Chronology in the Development of the Phases of Greek 
Art, with Representative Examples” (pp. 16-19). This 
“Chart” and the map of “Ancient Sites” (inside front 
and back covers and facing pages) are very helpful, just 
as the thirteen introductory pages are calculated to set 
the understanding and the mood for the viewer and 
reader. 

For “viewer and reader” one using this notable 
volume must be; the specimens chosen in the ninety-six 
plates, beautifully reproduced as they are, become more 
vivid from the pen-sketch appraisals accompanying 
them. The book is clearly one both for the general 
reader and for the trained student of classical antiquity. 

William Charles Korfmacher 
Saint Louis University 





Maurice B. McNamee, S.J., Honor and the Epic 
Hero. New York, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 
1960. Pp. xv, 190. $5.50. 

There is a certain heroism incident to the composition 
of a volume on the epic, since today—apart from re- 
ported “folk epics” actively put together in remote 
quarters of Crete, the Balkans, and the like—the formal 
literary epic is hardly favorite reading. But the Rev- 
erend Maurice B. McNamee, S.J., professor of English 
and director of the department at Saint Louis Uni- 
versity, has done a commendable piece of work in the 
short volume here under review. Honor and the Epic 
Hero is, as its subtitle makes clear, A Study in the 
Shifting Concept of Magnanimity in Philosophy and 
Epic Poetry. 

“There is,” says Father McNamee, “a kind of divinity 
that doth hedge an epic hero, and everything about the 
epic is calculated to make that apparent. The instinc- 
tive reaction to such exalted greatness is admiration or 
honor” (p. x). To such a personage “magnanimity,” a 
certain greatness of soul, must necessarily appertain. 
What, then, was the “magnanimous man” to Aristotle? 
How is he exemplified in Homer’s Achilles? In Cicero? 
In Vergil’s Aeneas? How handled in the Christian ideal? 
In Beowulf? In Saint Augustine and Saint Thomas 
Aquinas? In Spenser? In Milton? 

Father McNamee’s answers to these nine questions 
make the nine chapters of the book. There follow an 
“Epilogue” (pp. 179-182) and an “Index” (pp. 183-190). 
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The treatment is direct and straightforward. Should we 
query as to the meaning of a key word in the title, then 
“This is what honor means, after all: the recognition 
of excellence wherever we find it” (p. 164). Should we 
wish to differentiate the Greek and Roman, as opposed 
to the Christian, attitude to honor, then the volume 
makes clear that the pagan emphasized the present life 
and its world, while the Christian took into deep ac- 
count the life yet to be, also putting stress in the great- 
souled man on humility and charity. Should we wish to 
distinguish the ancient Greek from the ancient Roman, 
then the former looked rather to individual glorification, 
the latter to glorification of the state. 

The volume has a definite and important place in the 
large material on epic interpretation. It will be of 
service to the specialist; yet its clear and general ap- 
proach té seemingly difficult subject-matter will make 
it acceptable and welcome to the intelligent general 
reader as well. 

William Charles Korfmacher 
Saint Lovis University 





The Odyssey of Livius was the first and, with one 
notable exception, almost the last sustained attempt to 
use the native forms of Italian rhythm towards any 
large achievement; this current thereafter sets under- 
ground, and only emerges again at the end of the classi- 
cal period. It is a curious and significant fact that the 
attempt, such as it was, was made, not by a native, but 
by a naturalized foreigner.—J. W. Mackail, Latin 
Literature. 
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A MAJOR REVISION OF A STANDARD WORK 
CASSELL’S NEW LATIN DICTIONARY 


Latin-English e English-Latin 
Revised by D. D. Simpson, M.A. 
(Eton College) 


“An old reliable has now been made even more 
valuable and usable . . a concise dictionary 
which is a first-rate companion for high school and 
college students of Latin.” 
—Norman T. Pratt, Jr., 
Indiana Univ ersity 
“T strongly recommend this dictionary for begin- 
ning students in Latin, and to Latinists generally 
for handy use.’ —Roy J. Deferrari, 
The Catholic University of America 
“‘Cassell’s New Latin Dictionary’ is clearly an 
advance over the earlier one.” 
—Phillip De Lacy, 
Washington University 
“T feel that the new Cassell is superior to the old, 
especially for the purposes of secondary school 
students.” —Sister Gertrude Joseph, CSJO, 
Archdiocesan Latin Chairman, 
Los Angeles Faculty, Pius X High School, 
Downey, California 
“T have examined it at several points and find it 
most satisfactory.” 
—Whitney J. Oats, Princeton University 
Plain, $7.00; thumb-indexed, $7.75 


Available to Teachers on Approval 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


153 E. 34th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 














Materials Available through the Office of 
The Classical Bulletin 


Richard E. Arnold, S.J., Editor 
CLASSICAL ESSAYS PRESENTED 
TO JAMES A. KLEIST, S.J. 
Containing an INTRODUCTION by the Editor, with 
articles by Walter R. Agard, William H. Alexander, 
Norman J. DeWitt, Charles C. Mierow, Clyde 
Murley, John A. Scott, Francis A. Sullivan, S.J. 


Each, $1.00 
Thomas P. Byrne, S.J. 
FACETE DICTUM: A LATIN READER WITH A 
DASH OF HUMOR 
Light-hearted reading for those with a year and 
a half or more of systematic training in Latin. 
e Each, $2.50 
General Index 
TO VOLUMES 1-25 OF THE CLASSICAL 
BULLETIN (1924- —_— Each, 50c 


William R. Hennes, S.J., pal Richard E. Arnold, S.J. 
IRIS: A READING LIST OF ARTICLES 
SELECTED FROM CLASSICAL PERIODICALS 

Chosen from nine periodicals from the beginning 
of each until August 1, ~_e Each, $1.50 


Leo M. Kaiser 
T. MACCIUS neeune. THE CAPTIVES: 
EDITED WITH INTRODUCTION, NOTES, 
AND VOCABULARY 
Intended for rapid reading in lower classes. 
© Each $1.25 
William C. Korfmacher 
OTHLONI LIBELLUS PROVERBIORUM 
Critical and annotated edition of an eleventh- 
century proverb collection. Each, $2.00 
® 
O. J. Kuhnmuench, S.J. 
AIDS FOR THE RHYTHMIC READING 
OF VERGIL 
SOME AIDS TO LATIN 


Each, 5c; in lots of 12 or more, each, 4c 


e 

Lillian B. Lawler, Dorothy M. Robathan, and 
William C. Korfmacher, Editors 

STUDES IN HONOR OF ULLMAN 

A Festschrift in honor of Ullman’s seventy-fifth 

birthday (1957). Each, $4.00 
(To Members of ACL, AIA, APA, CAAS, CAMWS, 
CANE, CAPS, on request, $3.40) 


e 
Raymond V. Schoder, S.J. 
CLASSICAL BOOKS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL NEEDS 
Each, 5; in lots of 12 or more, each, 4c 
e 
Sense-Line Texts . 
Cicero. IN CATILINAM ORATIO PRIMA 
(Peterson) 
Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO TERTIA 
(Bachhuber ) 
Cicero, IN CATILINAM ORATIO TERTIA 
(Giunta) 
Cicero, PRO ARCHIA (Peterson) 
Each, 25c; in lots of 12 or more, each, 20c 


Address: 
THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN 
221 North Grand Boulevard 


Saint Louis 3, Missouri 
All items are sent plus postage 
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